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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

UNTRAINED versus TRAINED NURSES 

A graduate of the Orange Training-School has opened a discus¬ 
sion in the letter department on the subject of the increasing popularity 
of experienced nurses versus trained nurses, and she boldly challenges 
the members of the nursing profession to get at the truth of the situation 
and find a remedy for it. 

Not long ago we heard this matter freely discussed by a group of 
women representing several schools, young nurses and older graduates 
being in the party. The statement was made that many of the best 
physicians were employing untrained women in many instances where 
the circumstances of the family did not seem to call for economy. It 
was the consensus of opinion that there must be a reason, and that the 
remedy must come from within the nursing body. 

One of the younger nurses in the group made the bold assertion 
that it was a great injustice to the public and to the nursing profession 
that the woman fresh from her hospital training should be paid the 
same as the nurse of riper experience, asserting that her own experience 
for the first year or more was a succession of blunders; that conditions in 
a multitude of homes could not be learned in a hospital; that only until 
a nurse was absolutely dependent upon herself and free of all constraint 
of hospital control could she appreciate the value of adjustment upon 
which her success so largely depends; that until the young graduate has 
thrashed out this matter for herself her services are not worth as much 
to the patient as they will be later, and that if during this period she 
would be satisfied to work for ten, twelve, or fifteen dollars there would 
be little demand for untrained women, and there would be less cause for 
criticism from those paying full rates; those paying less would not be 
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so exacting; the entire field would be covered by trained women, as the 
medical field is now covered by trained physicians, who would be paid 
according to experience and skill, the new classes each year pushing for¬ 
ward those of the year before who had proved their ability, while those 
who had failed to find their adjustment from experience would forever 
remain where they properly belong, in the ranks of the unskilled. To 
these very radical statements there was not a dissenting voice. 

A little story which has come to us recently throws a side-light on 
this question from the patient's point of view. A certain lady had for 
her family physician a man who always employed “ experienced” nurses. 
After several illnesses it came about that there was no experienced 
nurse available, and with apologies the doctor said he would be obliged 
to send her a trained nurse. Again the lady was ill, and her physician 
said, I will send you Miss (an experienced nurse), but the patient 

said, a ()h, no, Doctor, no more experienced nurses for me! 1 prefer 
them trained.” When, in surprise, he demanded to know the reason 
why, she replied: “ Because l noticed that when I had an experienced 
nurse you came always once a day, sometimes twice, but when 1 had a 
trained nurse you only came every day during the very acute stage of 
my illness; then two or three times a week was sufficient. T paid the 
trained nurse a little more, but I paid you a great deal less. I had 
infinitely better care and the total cost of my sickness was much less 
than it would have been with an experienced nurse and daily or twice 
daily visits from you.” 

With the overcrowding of the medical profession and its consequent 
increasing competition among doctors, we are inclined to think that 
this intelligent patient has revealed the key to at least one side of the 
situation. 

We are not offering suggestions at this time, but simply putting 
the question for our readers to discuss, but in such discussion there are 
some practical points that must not be lost sight of: 

1. That with the increase of training-schools and nurses, competi¬ 
tion has arisen. 

2. That the supply is fast becoming greater than the demand. 

11. That all women trained in the same school are not equally skilled, 
and that under competition their services cannot continue to have the 
same commercial value. 

4. That the demand for nurses for the great well-to-do middle 
class has never been met by trained nurses, and that it has got to be 
met sometime. 

5. That the district nurse and the hourly nurse cannot be brought 
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forward as a substitute. The people want a good nurse who will stay 
as long as she is needed. 

We are up against a problem. The solution of it lias been evaded 
for years. 

Has the time come when nurses will have the courage to get at the 
truth and apply the remedy? 


THE PORTLAND CONFERENCE 

The official announcement of the Conference ot* Charities at Port¬ 
land, Ore., will be found in the Official Department, and we hope Miss 
Hitchcock may have a cordial response to her request for information 
in regard to “ District Nursing” from nurses all over the country. The 
object of this great Convention of Charities and Correction is to bring 
together persons interested in all varieties of philanthropic work for 
discussion and comparison of methods, and for the first time this year 
district nurses will take their place with the delegates representing all 
the other lines of philanthropic work. Just in what way district nurses 
are brought into touch in their daily work with all the other depart¬ 
ments of charity and philanthropy in a great city will be shown in a 
paper which will be published in our May issue, written by Miss Harriet 
M. Johnson, of Hartly House, New York City. 

The railroad rates as quoted in Miss Hitchcock's announcement 
give an approximate idea of what the trip will cost from different points, 
and the cost of still another and more extended trip, in which some 
may be interested, is also given here. A ticket reading via Anchor Line, 
Buffalo to Duluth, meals and berth included, thence by rail to Portland 
with stop-over privilege to visit Yellowstone Park, returning same route, 
one hundred and forty dollars and fifty cents. A ticket reading via 
same route to Portland, thence by either rail or steamer to San Francisco, 
returning by rail via any of the direct lines, one hundred and fifty-three 
dollars and ninety-five cents. The Lake trip from Buffalo to Duluth 
takes five days and is one of the most delightful vacation excursions in 
the country, and, in addition to much of beauty and interest, the boat 
line offers rest to tired workers before entering upon the more tedious 
railroad journey and the fatigue of the conference and the Lewis and 
Clarke Exposition. (The cost of the side trip to the Yellowstone is 
usually about thirty-five dollars, occupying five and one-half days.) 

These figures are quoted by Amsden & Co., of Rochester, for a 
single ticket. Undoubtedly a party could obtain a still greater reduc¬ 
tion. We imagine that later in the season special excursion rates may be 



